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RESEARCH IN VIRGINIA FROM TIDEWATER TO 
THE ALLEGHANIES 

By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 

I. Historical Sketch of the Indians from the Discovery of the 

Valley, in 1716, to the Close of the French and 

Indian War, 1763 

Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia, and a party of friends, with four Meherrin Indians as 
guides, left the small frontier settlement of Germana, on the Rapidan, 
August 29, 17 16, to begin their memorable journey over the moun- 
tains to the unknown country beyond. They crossed several spurs 
of the Blue Ridge, then descended into the valley and forded the 
Shenandoah ; but soon they turned back, reaching V^illiamsburg 
on September 16. 

The mountains in the southern part of Virginia had already been 
crossed some years before ; ^ but the fertile valley of the Shenandoah 
had remained undiscovered until the journey of Spotswood. 

One early writer states that ^ '' in the Year 17 14, he [Spotswood] 
went in Person, and, with indefatigible Labour made the first certain 
Discovery of a Passage over the great Mountams." . . . This either 
refers to a previous journey or is an error in regard to the date, 
probably the latter. 

Soon settlers penetrated to the country beyond the Blue Ridge, 
and gradually the frontier of Virginia was pushed westward. In 
1734 Orange county was formed to embrace all the lands, without 
definite bounds, extending westward from what is now known as 
the ''Piedmont" district, between tidewater and the mountains. 
On November i, 1738, the county of Augusta was established 

1 '* Discoveries Beyond the Appalachian Mountains in 167 1," American Anthro- 
pologist, N. s., vol. 9, no. I, pp. 45-56. 

2 Sir William Keith, History of the British Plantations in America^ part i, Lon- 
don, 1738, p. 173. 
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to include all the vast territory extending from the Blue Ridge to 
the Mississippi. 

Jefferson/ in his classification of the native tribes of, Virginia, 
refers to ^^the Massawomees, a most powerful confederacy, who 
harrassed unremittingly the Powhatans and Manahoacs," and gives 
as their habitat the region extending from beyond the mountains 
to the Great Lakes. The name Massawomees, or Massawomecs, 
was derived from Smith's map and writings, and refers to the Iro- 
quois ; but instead of the region referred to having been occupied 
by a single tribe, it was probably frequented by many. 

The valley of the Shenandoah was undoubtedly the scene of 
many encounters between the different tribes in the days before its 
discovery and settlement, and it is said '' the two principal non- 
resident tribes who frequented this fine country 1716-1745, were 
the Delawares from the North and the Catawbas from the South. 
At the time Augusta was settled, 1 732, a bloody war was progressing 
between these tribes, and the Valley was the theatre of action.*' . . } 
Some have referred to the Ii'oquois as the northern tribe then at 
war with the Catawba ; but it is probable that the two tribes, the 
Delawares and the Iroquois, were united against their common 
enemy.^ 

The year that Augusta county was formed was marked by 
trouble with the Indians along the western frontier : 

'' At a Council held at the Capital [Williamsburg] the 26th day of Octo- 
ber, 1738. 

''Mr. Thomas Howard having been sent to the Allaganie Indians 
upon occasion of the murders committeed by the Indians last summer on 
the People settled beyond Sherrando [Shenandoah] this day made Report 

^ Notes on Virginia, Philadelphia, 1794, p. 136. 

2 J. Lewis Peyton, History of Augusta County, Virginia, Staunton, 1882, p. 8. 

3 Governor Keith, in 1722, " being informed that the young Men of Conestogo were 
going out to War, he thought it necessary to hold a Conference with those Indians ; and 
accordingly going to their Town, called a Meeting of the Chiefs of the Mingoes, the 
Shawanese, and the Ganaway {Conoy) Indians, ... In the Close of his Speech he 
informs them of the News he had heard of their going to War, and absolutely forbids 
them to go." . . . To this the chief replied " that tho' their Warriors were intended 
against the Catawbas^ yet as the Governor disapproved of their going they should be im- 
mediately stopped." ( [Thomson,] An Enquiry into the Causes of the Alienation of the 
Delaware and Shawanese Indians, London, 1759, pp. 7> 8.) 
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of his Negotiations there and brought in writing an Answer from the said 
Indians, wherein they alledge that the said Murther was committeed by 
the French Indians living on the Lakes. " ^ . . . 

This is probably the earliest reference to the Alleghany Indians, 
a term used to designate the Delawares and Shawnee living on, or 
about, the Alleghany river. But it is not possible to identify the 
tribe, or tribes, to which they referred as the ** French Indians " ; 
they may have been Iroquois, Hurons, or some Algonquian tribe 
living farther west. 

During the same year The Virginia Gazette contained various 
references to murders committed by the Indians along the frontier 
of the colony. 

Some four years later, on December i8, 1742, a party of Iro- 
quois, on their way southward to attack their inveterate enemies the 
Catawba, were met by a number of settlers, and during the fight 
that ensued many were killed or wounded on both sides. *' The 
true history of this fight is of considerable historical importance, 
because it was the first battle of which there is record between the 
whites and Indians in all the vast territory then belonging to Vir- 
ginia west of the Blue Ridge. . . . "^ 

By the year 1750 the frontier posts of the colony were some 
distance beyond the Shenandoah, and Jackson river, or, as it was 
then called, ''Jackson's river,'' which together with the Cowpasture 
or *' Wallawhutoola " form the James, was evidently the accepted 
boundary between the settlements and the Indian country. 

To prepare against the expected attacks by the French and 
Indians from that quarter, a chain of forts, or blockhouses, were 
erected along the border. One of the most important of these was 
Fort Dinwiddie, which stood on the right bank of Jackson river 
less than a mile above where the Warmspring and Huntersville 
turnpike crosses the river, in w^hat is now Bath county, Virginia. 
Until a few years ago it was possible to trace an underground 
passage that led from the blockhouse to a spring within the stock- 
ade ; but now it is no longer visible.^ Washington, while on a tour 

' Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, vol. xiv, no. 2, Oct. 1906, p. 116. 

2 Virginia Magazine, op. cit, vol. xiii, no. i, July, 1905, pp. 11-12. 

^ J. A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, 2d ed., Staunton, 1902, p. 137. 
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of inspection, once visited the fort and referred to it in a letter to 
Dinwiddie, a part of which is here given : 

** Winchester, Saturday^ Ocfr ye nth, lysS- 
. . . " In a journey from Fort Cumberla'd to Fort Dinwiddie, which I 
made purposely to see the Situation of our Frontiers, how the Rangers 
were Posted, and how Troops might be dispos'd of for the defence of the 
Country. . . . " ^ 

And three months later Washington again wrote to Dinwiddie, 
dated from *' Alexandria, Janua'y 13th, 1756," at which time he 
referred to the building of other forts — 

'^ which will be a means of securing near 100 Miles of our Frontier, ex- 
clusive of the Comand at Fort Dinwiddie, on Jackson's River, and, in- 
deed, without a much greater number of Men than we have a visible 
prospect of getting, I don't see how it's possible to think of passing the 
Mountains or acting more than defensively. . . . " ^ 

And that the fort was deemed one of the most important of the 
colony's defenses, was shown July 27, 1756, when it was ordered 
that its garrison should be sixty men, with one exception the largest 
number allotted to any of the frontier posts."^ 

During the year 1753, emissaries are said to have come from 
the tribes beyond the Alleghanies to persuade the Indians then 
in the valley of the Shenandoah to cross the mountains and join 
them along the Ohio. In 1754 all the valleys of the Blue Ridge 
were deserted and nothing more was heard of the Indians during 
that or the following year.* 

Crossing the mountains and entering the Ohio valley they had 
met the agents of the French, by whom they were soon claimed as 
allies in the war that was about to be waged against the English 
colonies. 

On January 2, 1756, Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie addressed 
a letter to Governor Morris of Pennsylvania, which throws much 
light upon the condition of affairs among the frontier settlements at 
that time. A part of the letter reads thus : 

^The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Virginia Hist. Soc.y Richmond, 1884, 
vol. II, p. 236. 

nbid., p. 315. 

^Waddell, op. cit, p. 136. 

*Thos. Bruce, Southwest Virginia and the Shenandoah Valley, Richmond, 1 891, 
p. 198. 
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" Some time since the Cherokees sent four of y'r Warriors to me as- 
suring me of y'r steady F'dship to y'r Bros., the Eng. I sent them from 
y'r with new Cloaths and some Presents ; sent a Person with them, and 
I represented the cruel Barbarities comitted by the Fr. and Ind's on our 
back Settlem'ts. W'n they were properly convinc'd thereof they took 
up the Hatchet and declar'd War ag'st the Fr. and Shawnesse and sent in 
to Augusta County 130 of y'r Warriors to protect our Front's. These 
People proposed going to attack the Shawnesse in their Towns, w'ch I 
approv'd of and order' d four Companies of our Rangers to join them, and 
sent up some Guns, Powder, Lead and Match Coats, and gave direct' s 
for Provis's. . . ." ^ 

The letter, continuing, refers to the necessity of sending com- 
missioners among the Catawba and the Cherokee to make certain of 
their loyalty to the English. The former tribe had already pro- 
posed sending a thousand warriors to join the English forces. 

During the years of war which followed, the settlers along 
Jackson river often suffered from attacks by the Indians, and in 
September, 1756, the settlement at or near Fort Dinwiddie was at- 
tacked, thirteen of the settlers being killed, while twenty-eight were 
taken captive.^ 

In the spring of 1757 the Roanoke settlement, some miles below 
Jackson river, was destroyed by a party of Shawnee, and Governor 
Dinwiddie soon ordered out a company of militia, many of the mem- 
bers of which came from Fort Dinwiddie, to pursue the Indians. 
The campaign which followed became known as the ** Sandy Creek 
Voyage." ^ But the Shawnee evidently continued their attacks 
upon the scattered and often widely separated settlements. 

There is an entry in the Journal of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, dated October 15, 1760, stating that "it appears to the 
Committee that in the Month of October, 1759, a party of Shawnees 
IndiansmadeanlncursionintotheCounty of Augusta. . . . "* This 
unquestionably refers to the murders committed by the Shawnee 
chief Cornstalk and his warriors in the vicinity of Carr's creek, east 
of Jackson river, on October 10, 1759.^ 

'^ Dinwiddie Papers^ vol. II, pp. 309-310. 

^Waddell, op. cit., p. 139. 

^Alexander S. Withers, Chronicles of Border Warfare, Cincinnati, 1895, P- ^l* 

* Virginia Alagazine, vol. xv, no. 3, Jan., 1908. 

^Withers, op. cit., p. 173, note. 
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Cornstalk, one of the greatest of the Shawnee warriors, belonged 
to that branch of the tribe then living along the Scioto, in Ohio. In 
1763, during the Pontiac trouble, he again led a large party from 
beyond the Ohio against the Virginia frontier, which destroyed the 
settlements along Muddy creek and continued on to Jackson river ; 
but finding the settlers prepared for attack, they again passed on to 
Carr's creek, the scene of the outrages committed by them four 
years before.^ 

The following year some Iroquois and Delawares invaded the 
Jackson river valley, but were soon driven out by militia from Fort 
Dinwiddie. The Delawares at that time were living along the 
Muskingum and on other streams in eastern Ohio, having moved 
from the eastward some years before. At that time ( 1 764) they were 
still under the influence of the French. And for many years the 
frontiers of Virginia were not safe from attacks by the western tribes. 

About the year 1768 or 1769, the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions at London sent to Lieutenant-Governor Francis Fauquier of 
Virginia a series of seventeen questions relating to existing condi- 
tions in the colony. 

The questions, and answers as returned by Fauquier, form a 
manuscript volume of 41 quarto pages which has never been pub- 
lished. Although no date is given, the replies were probably 
written during the year 1769. 

The thirteenth question, relating to the Indians of Virginia, 
together with Fauquier's reply, is as follows '} 

<« 13 What is the No. of Indians Inhabiting those parts of America 
lying within or bordering upon your Colony ? What Contracts or Treaties 
of Peace or Friendship have been made with them, or are now in Force ? 
What trade is carried on with them, and under what regulations, and how 
have those Regulations been established ? 

[Answer] ^ ' The number of Indians residing in the known parts of 
this Colony is very small, there being only some remains of the Eastern 
Shore and Pamunky Indians, who are so far civilized as to wear European 
dress, and in part follow the customs of the Common Planters. Besides 

^ Rev. W. H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1856, p. 159. 
2 The manuscript is now in possession of Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, by 
whom the writer has been courteously permitted to reproduce this section. 
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these there are some of the Nottoways, Meherrins, Tuscarorasand Saponeys ; 
who tho' they live in peace in the midst of us, lead in great measure the 
life of Wild Indians. The number of all these decrease very fast, owing 
to their great fondness of Rum. The nearest Indians who do not live 
among us, are the Shawanese, situated on the N. West towards the Ohio ; 
and the Cherokees inhabiting the South West in the Provinces of the 
Carolina's. The Shawanese are computed to be about 500 fighting men, 
the Cherokees about 4000 including the upper, middle, and lower Towns. 
There is a Treaty of Peace subsisting with the six Nations, and some as- 
surances given to the Ohio Indians by the Commanders of his Majesty's 
Forces in those parts. There is a Treaty made by the late Governor 
Dinwiddie, between his Majesty's Subjects and the Twightwees, living a 
great way to the Westward of the Inhabited parts of this Colony. There 
is also a Treaty of Peace lately made with the Cherokees by the Gov- 
ernors of the Carolina's. The Trade between this Colony and the In- 
dians is at present inconsiderable, tho' it seems to be increasing. The 
Inhabitants of- Pensylvania have the chief Trade with the northern, and 
those of Carolina with the Southern Indians. What Trade we have at 
present is open and under no regulations. The Legislature had prepared 
a large Cargo to Trade with the Cherokees under the public inspection, 
but on the late Rupture that Scheme was entirely dropt. All that is 
now done is the recommending it to our Traders to be cautious in sup- 
plying them with Ammunition. I did recommend it to my Assembly, to 
pass some Act, conformable to that passed by the Assembly of South 
Carolina, to regulate the Trade with the Indians, but they declined it." 

11. Indications of the Period of Indian Occupancy of the 

Valleys 

From the above brief historical sketch it will be seen how, dur- 
ing the early historic period of what is now the western part of Vir- 
ginia, many tribes traversed, or frequented, the valleys of the Blue 
Ridge ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that before the dis- 
covery and settlement of the region by Europeans, it had often been 
visited by bands from various Indian tribes while passing from one 
locality to another. Although no reference to permanent Indian 
settlements in the valley of Jackson river at the time of its discovery 
is known, it is nevertheless difficult to attribute all the remains 
found there to migratory bands : probably at an earlier time the 
section was the permanent home of some tribe. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., IO-35. 
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Fig. 115. — Map showing the site of Fort Dinwiddie, and mounds and village sites near 

Warm Springs, Virginia. 

The old trail, along which war-parties from the North or South 
would pass, followed the valley of either Jackson river or the Cow- 
pasture (Wallawhutoola) ; but it was probably the former, and over 
it Washington must have traveled when in 1755 he journeyed from 
Fort Cumberland to Fort Dinwiddie. 

Kercheval has left a rather definite account of the trails in the 
northern part of the valley. He says in part : 

** The author has seen and conversed with several aged and respectable 
ndividuals, who well recollect seeing numerous war parties of Northern 
and Southern Indians passing and repassing through the valley. Several 
warrior paths have been pointed out to him. One of them led from the 
Cohongoruton (Potomac), and passed a little west of Winchester south- 
wardly . . . Another crossed from Cumberland, in Maryland, and pro- 
ceeded up the Wappatomack or Great South Branch valley in the counties 
of Hampshire and Hardy. . . . " ^ 

Now, if this latter trail had continued in the same general direc- 
tion, it would have led down the valley of Jackson river. Conse- 
quently that valley may be regarded as having been one of the 
principal thoroughfares between the northern and southern regions 
both before and during colonial days. 



^Samuel Kercheval, History of the Valley of Virginia, Winchester, 1833, p. 51. 
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Sites of camps or settlements, and mounds of different forms, 
are quite numerous throughout the valleys, and, as would be ex- 
pected in a region visited by various tribes, the objects lost or 
buried at different times are of many forms and materials. 

In the vicinity of the Warm Springs, Bath county (at one time 
a part of Augusta county), Virginia, mounds and sites are rather 
plentiful. All that were identified or located are noted on the 
accompanying map (fig. 115). 

The Warm Springs are about four miles due east from Jackson 
river. The water from the springs forms a narrow run which flows 
into the river ; but between the springs and the mouth of the run 
there is a fall of nearly three hundred feet ; the river at that point 
is approximately 2200 feet above sea-level. 

The site of old Fort Dinwiddie is shown on the right, or north- 
west, bank of Jackson river. Opposite it, near the center of a 
broad bottom, is an artificial mound consisting entirely of earth. 
Its dimensions are about 45 feet in diameter and two feet in height, 
but it is said that years ago it was from five to seven feet high. 
The surface has been cultivated for nearly a century. 

Quite a number of objects of stone have been found from time 
to time on the surface of the mound or in the surrounding field, 

which was probably 
at one time the site 
of an Indian settle- 
ment. A few years 
ago a rather crude, 
and apparently unfin- 
ished, stone 
object be- 
longing to 
the general 
class desig- 
nated as 

*' bird-stones," was found upon the surface of the mound, having 
been exposed by the plow. This specimen, which is shown in 
figure 116, is made of a grayish slate and is of a rather unusual 
type. There is a more highly finished example of the same form 
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Fig. 116. — Bird-stone. (Three- fourths size.) 
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and of similar material in the Smithsonian collection (No. 34,857), 
which was found near Middleton, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. 
In the latter specimen there are two perforations, one at each end 
of the flat base ; these do not appear in the Virginia example, 
although they would probably have been added later. 

A small chipped celt having a ground cutting edge was found 
either on or near the mound. 

Throughout the valley arrowheads, drills, and other small 
chipped implements are quite numerous, especially in the bottom 
on the left bank of the river, extending a mile or more below the 
mound, opposite Fort Dinwiddie. They are of many types and 
materials. Seven specimens, all found within a short distance of 
the mound, are shown at the top of plate xxxi, i. The drill, at the 
right (length 3y^g inches) is an especially fine piece of chipping. 

Although many of the points found in that region may have been 
made elsewhere, there was evidently a quarry a short distance 
northward, whence the Indians obtained material for the making of 
implements. The locality was described in an article written about 
sixty years ago, and which was probably the earliest published 
account of the Indian remains in that part of Virginia : 

''On the lands of Mr. John Sitlington, in Crab Bottom, Highland 
county [adjoining Bath county on the north] , there is an area of perhaps 
a hundred acres, all dug over in pits. This was the great treasury of the 
dark clouded flint-stone, out of which the Indians made those arrow-heads 
of that color found all over our state. This rock is there in great perfec- 
tion, and in inexhaustible quantity. ' ' ^ 

A camp site was located on the south side of Warm Spring run, 
on rising ground about a hundred yards from Jackson river. Many 
chips and some broken implements were found ; but as the ground 
was thickly covered with clover it was difficult to examine the 
surface. 

Near the southern end of the adjacent field, and only a short 
distance from the river, was discovered a fragment of a steatite ves- 
sel : the only example found in the valley. As steatite is not 
found in the mountains of Virginia, and occurs only in the Piedmont 

^Article signed "Montanus" in Virginia Historical Register, vol. in, no. i, Jan. 
1850, p. 37. 
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Fig I. — Above, seven specimens from near mound opposite Fort Dinwiddle. Below, ten pieces from 
near Warm Springs. (One-half size.) 




Fig. 2. — Steatite bowlder near Chula, Amelia co., Virginia 
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district, the utensil must necessarily have been carried a considerable 
distance. 

Between the Warm Springs run on the north and Cowarden run 
on the south there is a small watercourse which enters the river 
about half a mile above the latter run. On the eastern side of the 
river, extending northward from Cowarden run, there is a very- 
prominent ridge which rises about forty feet above the river. The 
top is approximately thirty acres in extent and is quite level ; but on 
all sides it is rather abrupt, while in some places it is deeply gullied. 
Evidently the northern part of the level area was the site of an 
Indian settlement. Two artificial mounds are situated there, on the 
side toward the river, as may be seen on the map. 

The more northerly of the two mounds was evidently formed 
originally solely of large stones, making a pile about two feet in 
height and ten or twelve feet in diameter. But the spaces between 
the bowlders became filled with vegetal mold and earth, until it 
appeared as a mound with stones projecting from the surface. A 
trench was made from without the eastern edge to near the center, 
and extended well below the original surface, or sod line ; but 
nothing was discovered to indicate a burial of any sort, nor were 
any objects of stone or pottery found. 

The second mound had an elevation of about fifteen inches and 
a diameter of ten feet. Unfortunately the surface was covered with 
brush, and several small oaks were growing near the center, the 
mass of roots resulting from this growth making it rather difficult 
to excavate and to examine the contents of the mound. A part of 
it, however, was opened. 

In the center of the mound there was a small space that had 
been covered with pebbles, probably carried up from the river; they 
were rather uniform in size, and averaged about six inches in diam- 
eter. These had evidently been placed upon the original surface 
and the earth thrown over them. The stones did not show any 
indications of fire, therefore they could not have served as a hearth. 
But the most interesting feature of the mound was the occurrence 
of many chips of flint and quartzite throughout the portion that was 
excavated, and the same condition may exist through the entire 
structure. It is difficult to explain this peculiarity, and the only 
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plausible theory is that the earth composing the mound had been 
scraped from the surrounding surface ; that implements had been 
made there, the chips from which had remained upon the surface, 
later to become mixed with the earth when the mound was formed. 

The area immediately surrounding the mounds is covered with 
heavy timber, and the surface has probably never been cultivated ; 
consequently it is not possible to say what other evidence of an 
Indian encampment may exist there. 

On the right bank of the river, a little above the two mounds 
just described, is a rather unusual form of stone heap, or, more 
correctly, double mound. It appears as two piles of stones, each 
about ten feet in diameter ; but the edges of the two parts touch, 
thus forming a structure in the form of a figure 8. The entire 
mound is composed of quite large stones, some of which weigh 
probably as much three hundred pounds. Many were removed 
and an excavation made ; but no evidence of a burial and no objects 
of any sort were discovered. 

This mound is near the top of the first ridge rising from the 
river bottom. It is on a prominent point at the northern side of 
a ravine, and from it a magnificent view of the river valley is 
afforded. It is not possible to say for what purpose or reason the 
rocks were brought together ; but there is a tradition in the valley 
that it was erected to commemorate the meeting of two tribes which 
gathered there in council many years ago. The old trail between 
the South and the North probably passed between the river and 
the foot of the ridge upon which the mound is situated, conse- 
quently there may be some foundation for the legend. On the 
other hand the stones may have served merely to mark a trail over 
the mountains. 

Some broken arrowpoints were found in the bottomland near 
the river. 

Back creek, the largest tributary of Jackson river, joins that 
stream a few miles below the mounds. The country through 
which the creek flows is very rough and broken : at its mouth the 
cliffs rise several hundred feet above the water. 

An Indian settlement is said to have been situated on or near 
the creek, some miles above its mouth, and many objects are re- 
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ported to have been found there, including a long copper needle. 
Copper objects have already been recorded as coming from that 
same general area/ 

Evidently one of the most important sites in the valley is 
situated about a mile and a half below the mouth of Back creek, on 
the right bank of Jackson river. At that point the cliff rises ab- 
ruptly from the water to a height of about one hundred feet. The 
top is rather level, and at some time was occupied by an ejitensive 
village. Until a few months ago a very large stone mound stood 
upon the site, but it was removed to make room for buildings that 
have since been erected. 

A large number of unusually 
interesting specimens have been 
found from time to time in the 
vicinity of the stone mound, but 
from all accounts nothing was 
discovered in the mound when 
it was removed. 

A collection of implements 
and other objects, all found on 
that site, was made by the late 
owner of the property, but it 
has since become scattered and 
only a few pieces c^n now be 
traced : these are figured in the 
present article.^ 

Among the specimens is the 
unfinished pipe of grayish steatite 
represented in figure 117. It is of a type not unusual in that gen- 

^ According to Professor Fontaine, of the University of Virginia, native copper occurs 
in a felsitic rock along foot-hills of the Blue Ridge : this would have been the Indians' 
source of supply. Thomas (Mound Exploration, in Twelfth Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnology, 
p. 426) figures a copper bracelet and copper gorget from a mound in Kanawha county. 
West Virginia, and on p. 412 refers to ** copper beads made of thick wire bent in a cir- 
cular form ' ' from a burial in a mound on Lins creek in the same county. Fowke 
( Archeologic Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, Bull. 2j, Bur. Am. Eth- 
nology , 1894) figures a copper crescent from a mound in Page county, Virginia. 

2 The specimens referred to are now owned by Mr Boyd McDannald, to whom the 
writer is indebted for valued assistance. 




Fig. 117. — Unfinished steatite pipe. 
(One-half size. ) 
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eral region. In the drawing it will be seen that the perforation was 
not completed : it was drilled from both ends, evidently with a solid 
drill, but the two holes did not meet. This may account for the 
fact that it was never finished. 

In figure 1 1 8 is shown a very good example of a type of pestle 
which may have been carried from either the 
North or the South. The material is brown- 
ish argillite. Its length is 12^ inches. 

But the most interesting specimen is 
that represented in figure 119. It is made 
of a dark greenish diorite, and the work- 
manship is exceptionally fine. It is what 
might be termed a double celt, as it has 
two cutting edges. The surface is well 
polished, and, with the exception of two 
small chips, one from either end, the speci- 
men is perfect. The dimensions are : length 




\2\ in., width i|| in.. 



thickness \^^ in. 



Fig. 118. —Pestle. (One- 
quarter size. ) 



Another example, similar in form, of 
equally good workmanship, and only two 
inches shorter, has already been figured.^ 
It was found near the Susquehanna river, 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

It is an interesting coincidence that ex- 
amples of the two unusual types — the 
''bird-stone'* (fig. 116) and the diorite im- 
plement (fig. 119) — should also occur close together in Pennsyl- 
vania, within the territory at one time claimed and occupied by the 
Conestoga, or Susquehanna, and aUied tribes. Arrowheads from 
the two regions are also quite similar in form. 

A large stone mound, thirty feet in diameter and eight feet in 
height, similar to the one which formerly stood on the Jackson 
river site, is said to exist near Milton, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna.^ 

^Christopher. Wren, The Stone Age, Proc, and Coll. Wyoming Hist, and Geol. Soc.y 
vol. VIII, pi. I, Wilkes-Barre, 1902. 

2 Thomas [Catalogue of Prehistoric Works, 1891, p. 192) also refers to a mound near 
Nan ti coke, Luzerne county, Penn., quoted from the Smithsonian Report, 188 1, p. 686. 
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The great similarity of objects of uncommon forms and the oc- 
currence of stone mounds in both valleys may be only a coinci- 
dence, but more probably they should be regarded as having been 
made by the same people/ 

Only one small fragment of pottery was discovered during the 
examination of the sites in Jackson valley. This sherd, showing the 
impressions of cords, was found upon the sur- 
face in the bottomland, north of Cowarden 
run and only a short distance from the river 
bank. 

As previously mentioned, the Warm 
Springs are about four miles east of the river, 
in a valley at the foot of a pass leading across 
the mountain to the Cowpasture or Walla- 
whutoola. The old trail, probably traversed 
during generations by the Indians, may still 
be traced over the mountain and down the 
eastern slope. 

The first road over the mountains, lead- 
ing from the east, was laid out in 1772 and 
extended from Jennings Gap — north of 
Staunton — to Warm Springs. 

In the immediate vicinity of the springs 
many arrowpoints are and have been found, 
and two years ago, when an excavation was 
made less than one hundred feet from the 
largest spring, a number of specimens were 
discovered. A few years ago a cellar was dug on slightly rising 
ground just beyond this site, and several human skeletons were 
unearthed. Nothing appears to have been found in contact with 
the burials, but they are unquestionably the remains of Indians, 

Just south of the springs, within the grounds surrounding the 
new Bath County court-house, were found a number of small chipped 
implements, ten typical examples of which are shown in plate xxxi, 




Fig. 119. — Diorite 
implement. (One-quarter 
size. ) 



1 Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has suggested that prob- 
ably the " French Indians " alluded to in 1738 (see p. 533) were the Conestoga ; if so, it 
is another link between the occupancy of the two valleys. 
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I. The site was evidently occupied by a small village : it is rather 
high, well supplied with water, and occupies a commanding point. 

There are several caves not far from the springs, the largest 
being across the mountain, toward the east, on the old trail ; but 
none appears to have been occupied. No trace of wood ashes could 
be discovered. 

And so it appears evident that before the coming of the Euro- 
pean colonists the valley of Jackson river had been much frequented 
by the Indians. At an early day it may have been the permanent 
home of some tribe ; but there are no records of native settlements 
in the valley at the time of its discovery, nor is it probable there 
were any after it became the highway between the North and the 
South. Consequently many of the broken arrowpoints and other 
objects, likewise the traces of small encampments which occur 
along the banks of the river, should be considered as having been 
left by migratory bands, or war-parties, while moving from place to 
place. 

III. Between the Mountains and Tidewater 

The valley of the James, between the mountains and the falls at 
Richmond, was near the middle of the territory of the Monacan con- 
federacy, and it was of this region that Yardly wrote, in November 
1610, when he alluded to an expedition '' up unto a famous fall or, 
cataract of waters, where leaving his pinnasses & Boats safe rid- 
ing, so purposely to loade.up go into the Land called the Monscane." ^ 

As a detailed account of investigations in that region was pub- 
lished some years ago,^ the present notes are merely intended to 
supplement the work already done. 

Midway between Chula and Amelia, in Amelia county, Virginia, 
about a mile east of the railroad, is a large deposit of steatite whence 
the Indians obtained material for the manufacture of utensils.^^ 
Over an area of several acres surrounding the outcropping, the sur- 



1 ''Virginia from Early Records," American Anthropologist, 1907, vol. 9, no. i, 

P- VI' 

2 Gerard' Fowke, Archeologic Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, op. cit. 

3 Mr F. H. Gushing spent some time at the site in 1876, but no detailed account was 
ever published (Fowke, p. 10). For references to the steatite quarries of Virginia, see 
W. H. Holmes, Stone Implements of the Potomac-Ghesapeake Tidewater Province, 
Fifteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, p. 113 et seq. 
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Fig. I. — Above, eight finished points. Below, four rejects from area shown in figure 2. 
(All one half size.) 




Fig. 2. — Workshop ; white quartz on the surface. Near Chula, Amelia co., Virginia. 
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face is strewn with pieces of the stone which had been carried there. 

Many are fragments of unfinished vessels, evidently broken during 

the process of making. Others are only rough blocks that had 

been removed from the quarry. 

One large bowlder, about six feet in height, remains near the 

edge of the old quarry and shows distinctly where many pieces had 

been removed by the Indians. A photograph of it is reproduced 

in plate xxxi, 2. A large piece had been removed from near the 

center of the side shown in the picture, and the spot, as well as 

several others, is clearly represented. 

It is said that when the site was first discovered, many stone 

implements were scattered over the surface ; but few are now found. 

One example, made of a dark quartzite, is shown 

in figure 120. 

A short distance beyond the steatite quarry, 

across a small creek which flows into the Appo- 
mattox river, is an area about one hundred feet 
square that is covered with broken quartz. The 
greater part of the material was probably arti- 
ficially fractured, and many of the more finished 
specimens are said to have been collected and 
carried away at different times. A photograph 
of the site is reproduced in plate xxxii, 2, and at 
the bottom of figure i of the same plate are four 
'' rejects " found on the surface between the two 
trees. At the top of the same figure are eight 
finished arrowpoints that were found in the sur- 
rounding fields and which were probably made 
at that place. 

There are several interesting sites not far from Charlottesville, 
Albemarle county. 

Tradition places an extensive village on the right bank of the 
Rivanna, just north of Charlottesville, near an old ford. But as the 
bottomlands have often been overflowed, and also cultivated for 
many years, it is now quite difficult to find material of any sort. 
Some chips of flint and quartz, and a few fragments of pottery, were 
found on a slight rise. Many perfect implements are said to have 
been recovered from the site in former years. 




Fig. 120. — Imple- 
ment from the steatite 
quarry. (One- half 
size. ) 
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A space of several acres in the lowland is even now known as 
the ** Indian Grave," and one old negro relates that she remembers 
when a child, living on the old plantation, seeing several bands of 
Indians, at different times, camping on the site. Indeed it is highly 
probable that at one time a large town belonging to the Monacan 
confederacy was situated there. From that point down the Rivanna 
to its confluence with the James is a distance of about thirty miles, 
and there, in 1608, was Rasauweak — one of the principal Mona- 
can towns. 

Washington, D. C. 



